Here is Mrs. Consumer on a shopping tour 

To buy a present for Mrs. De Mure. 

Although she thinks her purse is small 

And looks and looks for bargains tall, 

In truth she controls 80% of the spending, 

Which proves that he who would serve her must 
not be pretending. 


Courtesy Arrow-Hart &€ Hegeman Co. Photo by George Myers, Hartford 


Now here she is shopping, Mr. Candlestick Maker, 
With 80% of all income to stake her. 

No matter what the products you make, 

She controls the profits you take. 

So beware, take care, that your research ally 

Is the kind to find just the items she’ll buy. 
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ARE DELIVERIES 
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By ordering your coal in smaller shipments, as required, from our 


well-stocked yard in New Haven, you avoid the hardships and 


expense of handling wet or frozen coal. 


New River Standard 
and Pennsylvania Coal. 
Industrial Fuel Oil. 
Docks: New Haven, 

Bridgeport 


T. A. D. JONES & CO. Inc. 


Deliveries from New Haven are rapid and certain, never over 


36 hours in transit by railroad, trolley, truck or barge. 
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| production-minded Connecticut manufacturers. 


LOOSE PURSE STRINGS 
FOR GADGETS 


By E. KENT HUBBARD 


When the crinkly paper and colored ribbons are thrown aside on Christ- 
mas morning will your product remain to gladden enough hearts to make 
the holiday business profitable? Or will it be the products of other manu- 
facturers in another section of the country who have either caught the 
fancy of the spending holiday crowds through more eye appeal or by product 
identification, gained through consistent advertising in advance of the 
season? 


These questions, addressed here in the garb of the season, should be 
varied to apply with equal force to every month of the year and to every 
manufacturer of goods in the state. It is too late to remedy the situation for 
this year on the part of companies whose answers are negative, but such 
replies should furnish the basis of a more progressive product development 
and sales policy for 1936. The old story about consumers beating a path to 
the door of the man who makes a better mouse trap is as dead as thousands 
of the cattle who tried to outlast the recent western drought, except in 
certain rare instances of companies which enjoy practical monopolies because 
of progressive improvement on an original patent. 


The recent Tercentenary Industrial Exposition furnished ample evidence 
that Connecticut has developed a capacity to produce an almost limitless 
variety of quality products, doubtless unequaled by any other manufacturing 
area of similar size in this country or abroad. Likewise the Exposition gave 
prominent recognition to the “Yankee Peddler” the first truly American 
salesman, whose sales ability laid the foundation for the present advanced 
development of production facilities in our commonwealth. But there is 
ample reason for the belief that many Connecticut companies manufacturing 
quality products have put most of their eggs in the “production efficiency 
basket,” rather than shifting them with the national trend to the “market 
basket”. The scarcity of identified Connecticut products in local stores is 
one evidence of this weakness. Another is the lack of a sufficient amount 
of sustained advertising efforts geared for modern consumer attention. And 
a third is the unsatisfactory method of throwing all sales responsibility in 
the laps of sales agents, many of whom carry enough other lines to fill a 
modern department store window. Aside from being a splendid exercise 
in cooperative effort, the Tercentenary Industrial Exposition should have 
marked the beginning of a more scientific cultivation of markets by skilled 


(Continued on page 9) 
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@ WITH an illustration like this reader attention is practically guaranteed. 
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THE KELSEY PRESS COMPANY 





It doesn’t create a newspaper, nor is it a printing establishment or a museum piece. . . . It’s an outgrowth 
of an advertised idea that had a nightmare and woke up suddenly to find itself naked in the midst of a popular 
clamor . . . then ina fit of Yankee resourcefulness its father “came thru” with the clothes just to make 
good his promise. . . . Since then the $5 idea of a printing press has expanded from an educational and 
useful toy for boys to a money-making tool for fathers and other grown-ups and the means of satisfying the 
hobby demands of many famous men. . . . It grew with American wallets into many sizes, but was always 
sold by mail-order house methods supplemented by ‘“Gay-ninety” ad-bits that still bring in a profitable 
number of reader “‘Yowsirs” with cash. . . . From Kelsey’s press—the idea grew into The Kelsey Press 
Company—an institution known throughout the civilized world, but often overlooked in its own bailiwick— 
Meriden, Connecticut. 





Editor’s Note. This is the fifth of a series of articles 


on Connecticut industries making unique products 
or those which are made only by one company in 
the state. 


ILLIE KELSEY was a rabid printing press enthusi- 

ast in 1872, a period when inventive minds were 

wrestling with wine press, cider press and letter 

press variations of a simple turnscrew arrangement, 
to bring forth something in a printing mechanism which 
would be far more than a lengthened shadow of the Guten- 
berg press, used to print the first book—the Bible—in the 
Fifteenth Century. Up to the 19th Century practically 
no advancement had been made from the first models. All 
printing, including newspapers, magazines and all other 
type messages were born under the pressure of a turnscrew 
applied to dampened paper laid over type, which had been 
inked previously by tedious hand methods. One after 
another the new arrangements came along from the coordi- 
nation of inventive vision and mechanical skill. This rapid 
mechanization of printing fired the imagination of men 
and boys everywhere and particularly in New England 
where enterprising Yankees began to make small copies 
of the big presses or simplified versions of them for home 
use. They all intrigued Bill Kelsey. He became so fasci- 
nated that he not only bought several of these very crude 
machines but also envisioned their great possibilities for 
advancing human progress. He determined that he would 
one day make and sell them himself. 


Before he was admitted to the polls he had graduated 
from the status of an amateur to the rank of professional, 
being editor and printer of a magazine for Parker Brothers, 
then makers of the famous Parker gun. This magazine 
eventually grew to such proportions that Parker Bros. sold 
it to a New York firm, who made it one of the leading 
sportsmen’s magazines of the country. While publishing the 
magazine Kelsey’s mind was working overtime on the 
problem of making a small press that the average boy 
could afford. Those on the market at the time were too 
costly for most juvenile pocketbooks, the lowest priced 
one being $17, which in proportion to youthful pocket 
money in those days was nearly equal to $50 today. This 
potential young “Ford” of the printing industry thought 
a press should be made to sell for $5 in order to give boys 
everywhere the chance to purchase one and learn something 


about printing by first hand practice with their own copy. 
Feeling that he lacked the mechanical knowledge to fulfill 
his dream, young Kelsey engaged a man at the Parker shop 
to make up drawings of a workable press to sell for the 
price he had selected. On seeing the completed drawings 
he became so enthusiastic that he overlooked the usual 
procedure of making and testing one or more models before 
launching his advertising campaign. He issued an illus- 
trated catalog and orders began pouring in with a ven- 
geance. But to his utter surprise and disappointment the 
“dern thing wouldn’t work.” This was a crushing blow 
for a lad not yet twenty-one who had spent his money 
for catalogs and advertising but had nothing to deliver. 


Hard put with an arm full of orders for a naked idea, 
he set about to clothe it with a workable product. Although 
he had never before designed or built a mechanical device, 
under the impetus of what seemed to him stark necessity, 
he actually devised, without a drawing, a simple printing 
press which worked. This hand inking affair not only saved 
the day but proved to be an extremely fortunate choice 
cf design which was later built in larger sizes. Later, in 





VISIONS of a $5 press often interrupted Billie Kelsey 
while at work on Parker Brothers’ house organ mag- 
azine. 
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KELSEY’S present plant. 


1875, he built the first “self-inking” presses, which are 
today produced and used exclusively for printing all except 
proofs and short runs. For the latter a flat bed hand inking 
proofing press is used by printers, advertising men and 
some business establishments. From the low priced useful 
toy press for boys, Kelsey’s idea has been expanded to 
include simple hand and motor driven machines which 
may be used in any office, store, factory, printing estab- 
lishment, or home print-shop for the common run of 
printing. 

From the very start of the business over 60 years ago 
mail order selling has been used exclusively. Like the great 
mail order house, Montgomery Ward, Kelsey Press Co. 
has given a prominent position in its advertising to the 
line “Established in 1872.” Although Ward, with its great 
variety of products and under the pressure of competition, 
has forsaken mail order as an exclusive sales method, the 
Kelsey Press Company has continued. It tried expositions, 
beginning with the Philadelphia Centennial, as a means of 
securing greater sales volume. Results carefully tabulated 
against expense led to the conclusion some twenty years 
ago that such displays were unprofitable. The catalog now 
carries the sales load entirely without the aid of salesmen. 
But where do the catalogs go? To the thousands who answer 
the fetching little column-width ads that are run con- 
sistently in publications read by father and son, manager 
and worker. 

The first advertisement, published in 1872, which gave 
Mr. Kelsey so much excitement, appeared in the Youth’s 
Companion which many readers will recall as the most 
popular juvenile weekly magazine in this country for 
many years. It is now merged with the American Boy. 





EXCELSIOR, the name of the minature press that 
spread the name of the Kelsey Press all over the 
civilized portion of the map and traveled it through 
barbarous regions ofttimes to reach destination. 


The Scientific American, although not quite in the class 
of Popular Mechanics, Popular Science and other similar 
publications of the present day, really took their places 
and helped to spread the fame of Kelsey’s “Excelsior” press. 
St. Nicholas magazine, favorite of thousands of youngsters 
for many years, was used, beginning with its very first 
issue. It proved of great assistance in reaching the boys of 
the last century. Not having the so-called popular science 
group of magazines in which to advertise back in those 
days, publications such as the Century, Scribner’s and 
Leslie’s carried the same small picture of the man with the 
press and the line “Do Your Own Printing.” With modi- 
fications, this sales appeal has been used to this day—prob- 
ably the longest use of the same style of message in the 
annals of American advertising. The answer to such seem- 
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HOW to find your way around to the Kelsey plant 
in case the police have forgotten their catechism. 
Map is included in catalog. 


ing imperviousness to changing times is, “it pays”; other 
kinds, all of them tested periodically, do not. 

Back in the eighties and “Gay Nineties,” the fancy card 
craze was a powerful stimulant to juvenile printers. If you 
are old enough, you will recall chromo cards, cards with 
bleeding hearts, hands, flowers, birds, all colors, accom- 
panied by tender sentiments, which were exchanged by 
all young people as enthusiastically as cigarette pictures, 
postage stamps, etc., in later times. A large force of girls 
was kept busy pasting up these cards or cutting them out 
with dies. Many of them were in fancy shapes or embossed 
and the more elaborate they were, the better they took 
hold. Most of them were atrocious from an artistic stand- 
point, but nobody realized it at the time. There were 
fancy advertising cards, one side carrying a species of 
advertising, the other, “Language of the Flowers,” “Hand- 
kerchief Flirtation,” or possibly some sentimental or comic 
picture. Millions of these cards were made and sold, and 
the printing of them made a big demand for Mr. Kelsey’s 
presses. 

Curiously enough the ideas of Kelsey and Ingersoll, of 
dollar watch fame, ran parallel. Before marketing his watch 
Ingersoll sold rubber stamp outfits by mail. Long before 
the Ingersoll watch was heard of Mr. Kelsey conceived 
the idea of making a popular priced watch. He even 
hired an expert watchmaker to design such a watch, but 
finally abandoned the idea presumably because he felt that 
the margin of profit precluded his sales idea of merchan- 
dising by mail. 

With the introduction of substitute devices for office 
reproduction such as duplicators, multigraphs, and the 
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CARTOON by Webster, one of the famous users of 
the Excelsior press. 


development of specialists in certain lines of printing, the 
market for Kelsey Presses and accessory equipment was 
limited to some extent. Also the advent in the juvenile 
field of dozens of electrical and mechanical toys as well 
as the greater emphasis on outdoor sports, had a similar 
depressing effect on business. Here was competition outside 
of its own field which caused the Kelsey Press manage- 
ment to give serious consideration to both the personal 
solicitation type of selling, used in marketing office equip- 
ment, and over-the-counter store selling employed in mer- 
chandising toys. Both types required higher mark-ups above 
production costs than the cash mail order method, and 
held out promise of greater volume. But after weighing 
the opportunities for greater volume with a higher mark-up 
and its attendant credit and collection difficulties involved, 
the company decided to stick strictly to the cash mail 
order method even though it meant a smaller business 
volume. 

The gradual and more recent rapid shortening of work- 
ing hours in this country has given more time for recre- 
ation and hobbies. Printing for the fun of it—spending 
time to produce a real work of art and craftsmanship— 
has increased along with woodworking, metal working and 
other home workshop activities. The Kelsey Press Com- 
pany has catered during its entire existence to adult hobby 
printers as well as youngsters, and those of all ages who 
have printed for themselves or for others. These users 
make their own stationery, print their own Christmas 


cards, design their own bookplates, publish small papers, — 


or even print books for private distribution, often making 
the illustrations themselves and cutting the plates. Some 
go so far as to translate the subject material for their 


books from a foreign language. Printing of that kind, 
when the job is completed, represents real craftsmanship 
and research, and the person who produces it can take 
a lot of satisfaction in the accomplishment. The equip- 
ment made by the Kelsey Press Company uses standard 
printer’s type, cuts, and other material, so that the hobby 
printer has available everything the professional printer 
uses to get his finest results. 

The history of so small a business would be of little 
importance if it had not had its influence over the boys 
of America out of all proportion to its size, and carried 
its name and that of Meriden and Connecticut to all parts 
of the earth. Probably a large portion of American youth 
has either had a printing press or longed for one at some 
time in his life, and in most cases, it was Kelsey’s ‘‘Excel- 
sior’” which was either purchased or desired. As a result 
some of the biggest names in all lines of business are 
Kelsey alumni. Just how many, the company has no means 
of knowing, but a very impressive number have been 
identified at one time or another. 

The late F. N. Doubleday of Doubleday, Doran & Com- 
pany, world-famed book and magazine publishers, was a 
warm friend of Mr. Kelsey, and wrote him as follows: “I 
thank, first of all, the Excelsior press, which introduced 
me to the craft.” Mr. Doubleday persuaded Rudyard Kip- 
ling to adopt printing as a hobby, with the result that 
Mr. Kipling had a Kelsey press sent to his home in Eng- 
land. He later wrote Mr. Kelsey, “It is a thoroughly good 
press, and I have gotten a great deal of enjoyment out 
of it.” The president of the largest printing equipment 
company in this country stated that in his travels and 
talks with printers everywhere, an astonishingly large num- 
ber mentioned the Kelsey press as being the machine which 
they had first used, either as boys or young men. 





ONE of Kelsey’s motorized job presses. They come 
in several sizes. 
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Printing Press! 

A perfect Press at the right price. 

Business Men save expense and 

increase business by doing their own 

printing andadvertising For BOYS 

delightful, money-making amusement. 

Send stamp for circulars of Press, Types, 

&c., and specimens of printing, to the Manufacturere, 
KELSEY & CoO., Meriden, Connecticut. 
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printed rules. Fun for spare 


hours. old or young. Very in- 
structive. Send stamp for sam- 
ples and catalog presses, type, > 


paper. etc. , to factory. 
KELSEY & CO., 
Meriden, Conn, 
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paper, circulars, tags ete. 
Seve money and time. Sold direct 
from factory only. Juntor Press 
$5.90, Job Press.$11. Power $149. 
Do popular raised printing like en- 
graving with any of our presses. 
Print for Others, Big Profits. 
Pays for itself in_s short time. 
y rules sert. Write for free 
talog of outfits and all details. 


2595 SE Fel The Kelsey Co, K-37, Meriden, Conn. 


tYourOwn 


Cards, stationery, labels, paper, 
circulars, tags, menus, book etc. 
Save money and time, cut cost in 
ha Pays for itself in_a short time. 
- Print for Others, Big Profits. Easy 
rules sent. Com plete ¢ outfits $8.85 up, 
Job Presses $11 up, Rotary $149 up. 
Sold direct to you from the factory 
Write for catalog of presees, type, 
cards, paper, envelopes_ ink, paper 
cutters, stationery, etc. The Kelsey 
Company, 0-40, Meriden, Conn. 
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ADS like these sent Excelsior presses over the Alps, 
Andes and through other treacherous country and 
to the basements, attics and workshops of boys and 
men of Main Street and the Avenue at Middle Forks, 
U. S. A. Money and hobby have put these presses 
to work for Little Joe Citizen and his father and 
famous men both at home and office. The top ad is 
the first ever run; the second is copy from the “Gay 
Nineties,” the others modern. 


It is perhaps reasonable to. expect printers and publishers 
on a list of early users, and the company is more likely 
to hear of them, but there is plenty of evidence that prom- 
inent people in other walks of life were young Excelsior 
printers. Normal Bel Geddes, famous designer of stage set- 
tings, stream lined models of railway trains, radio cabinets, 
furniture, and authority on modern design in general, 
has keen, and still is, a hobby printer which, incidentally 
brings up another phase of the company’s business. 

He recently wrote, “This is the third time in my life 
that I have owned an Excelsior press. In fact, a number 
of years ago, I printed a thirty-two page monthly maga- 
zine for nearly two years on one. My younger brother, 
thru his experience in working around my shop at that 
time, and eventually running it, acquired sufficient knowl- 
edge to become managing editor of a daily paper, and 
has been connected with printing ever since.” Don Herrold, 
whose writings and drawings amuse magazine and news- 
paper readers all over the country, recalled in one skit, 
“*The Flea,’ a small, unreliable and annoying magazine 


issued by me as a boy, printing on a Kelsey press in a 
corner of our buggy shed with a half gallon of old news 
type given me by the editor of the local paper.” Edgar 
Guest, Michigan’s nationally known writer is another self- 
confessed Excelsior user. Getting closer to the present, 
Walter Chrysler, Jr., when at school bought a Kelsey out- 
fit, and from that has gone into the publishing of limited 
edition books of excellent craftsmanship. To bring the 
famous user list absolutely up to date, we point to an 
incident during one of the recent bridge battles at the 
Waldorf-Astoria between the Culbertsons and their rivals. 
Mrs. Culbertson paused long enough to recall that her son 
was going to have a birthday, and to wire that a Kelsey 
press be shipped home in time for the event. 

A well known professor of marketing, when asked to 
tell something about himself in one of the leading adver- 
tizing magazines, Advertising & Selling, prefaced his re- 
marks by writing of Mr. Kelsey 

“His name deserves to rank with Carnegie as a builder 
of libraries. Mr. Carnegie furnished the money for books, 
Mr. Kelsey furnished the tools. The Kelsey Press inspired 
the journalistic efforts of a young army of boys, myself 
included. From the time I became owner of one of these 
Fords of publishing, I was certain that my future lay 
in that business.” 

And, as the advertisements say, 
tended indefinitely.” 

It was not long after the establishment of the business 
that inquiries began coming in from foreign countries, and 
Mr. Kelsey characteristically realizing the opportunity, 
went after more. Outfits found their way into the most 
remote corners of the earth. Presses went over the Andes 
on the backs of llamas, and into the African jungle on 
the backs of natives. Many orders received by the com- 
pany specify that shipments be broken up into small enough 
boxes so that they can be carried over mountain or jungle 
trails or by canoe. Central America and the West Indies 
have also been good customers. When Mr. Arthur S. Lane 
of Meriden visited Jamaica, he met a leading citizen in 
one town who “received him very enthusiastically, because, 
he said, many of the luxuries and conveniences of his house 
came from Meriden. He mentioned his Kelsey press as 
being one of his most prized possessions.” (Quotation from 
Tercentenary edition of the Meriden Record.) 

The predominantly mail order character of the business 
as well as its international scope has prevented many let- 
ters, no matter how incompletely addressed, from going 
to the dead letter office. Mail addressed to “Kelsey & Co., 
U. S. A.” has found its way to Meriden without delay, 
even when sent from the other side of the world. On 
the other hand, a stranger asking a Meriden policeman 
where he could find the Kelsey Press Company was told 
that he had never heard of the place. When this was duly 
reported its caused a chapter on Meriden industries to be 
added to the police curriculum, with a catechism to find 
out whether the lessons had been properly learned. 

There are still many people in the city who think 
Kelsey Press is a printshop, and now and then call up for 
the price of printing a thousand cards or some tickets. 
The company takes this philosophically, and sticks strictly 
to its business, but sees to it that customers are given ex- 
plicit directions, including state and city maps in its cat- 
alog, train service, etc., so that those who wish to visit 
the factory may do so without depending on local help. 
A surprisingly large number take advantage of this guide 


“The list could be ex- 


(Continued on page 17) 
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A PROFITABLE EXPERIMENT 
IN CLEANLINESS 





Editor’s Note. A Connecticut foundry company— 
The Malleable Iron Fittings Company of Branford— 
installs a “human laundry,” and is pleased with its 
investment in terms of employee satisfaction. 


IME was when Mrs. Bill Jones and Mrs. Tony 
Palukas would have looked with suspicion on Bill 
and Tony had they burst through the door at 
night with clean clothes, hands and face. They 
waved goodbye to white men in plain clothes. But always, 
except on days the mill shut down or the two played 
hookey at Pete’s Tavern, two black men put in their 
appearance at supper time. Their clothes were wet with 
sweat and grimy from the dirt rubbed in. The clean white 
sink, towels and table cloth soon took over the ‘“‘color 
scheme,” while the room savored of ‘“‘dinner-time” at a 
Maine lumber camp. Every day of work meant more 
backaches for the Mrs. on Monday, the family wash day. 

It hadn’t occurred to many factory owners that cleaner 
work shops, wash room facilities and numerous other im- 
provements for the benefit of employees could possibly 
be anything but a burdensome expense, least of all would 
reach into the home to lighten the burden of housewives 
and make for greater living satisfaction and a lower rate 
of employee turnover. Although a few scattered indus- 
trial relations experiments—some philanthropic and others 
conceived in the light of practical profit motives—were 
attempted before the World War, it was during and since 
this period that the flood tide of advancement in employer- 
employee relations occurred. Many employers awoke to the 
realization that good working conditions which contributed 
to better morale among their workers, were just as nec- 
essary as adequate machinery and high quality raw mate- 
rials. Some were thoroughly convinced that this program 
of improvement in “shop atmosphere” should be contin- 
ued, and accordingly set up appropriations as parts of 
their budgets each year. Others merely carried on sporadic 
campaigns, while many entirely overlooked the intrinsic 
value of any effort to improve the lot of their workers. 

Although it is virtually impossible to determine in 
dollars the mutual value to employer and employee of 
a program of better working conditions, yet statistics 
and daily association with working men show conclusively 
that such efforts pay dividends in health, understanding, 
cooperation and lower labor turnover. 

Heading the list of industries that have turned the 
first furrows in the industrial relations field by improve- 
ments in factory working conditions are the automobile, 
rubber, electrical and public utilities. Trailing are the tex- 
tile and foundry industries. 

Recognizing that foundries in general have not kept 
pace with improved conditions prevailing in other metal 
working industries and observing that such improvements 
were even more justified by the nature of the work than 


in many other fields, the Malleable Iron Fittings Co., of | 


Branford, recently applied the best experience and equip- 
ment of recognized authorities in the construction of a 
most complete and serviceable installation of a combina- 


tion Wash and Shower Room, Locker Room, Clothes Dry- 
ing Room and Hot Water Heating Plant to accommodate 
160 employees working in its malleable and brass foundries. 

To those familiar with the technique of malleable and 
brass foundry practice, an explanation of the need for 
modern “clean-up” facilities is unnecessary. To the unin- 
itiated a brief explanation of the character of the work 
will suffice to show the realistic need for showers, wash 
and drying room equipment after the day’s work is done. 

In brief, the founder’s work falls into four main opera- 
tions as follows: melting of the metal; making the mold 
cr matrix by means of tamping damp molding sand around 
a pattern; pouring the metal; and removal of sand from 
the solidified metal or casting. The process of moulding 
the damp sand by tamping it around the pattern and pour- 
ing the molten metal into it from a hand ladle is a dirty, 
hot and arduous task. Consequently those who have “‘eased 
off” their tired muscles after a game of golf, or mow- 
ing the lawn on a hot July day by taking a hot shower, 
will readily appreciate the moulder’s anticipation of a 
soothing “warm spray” after finishing the last “pour-off” 
of the day. 

The real inspiration of Malleable’s new equipment is 
traceable directly to the present management, all of whom 
once “worked at the fire,” and wished devoutly for a clean 
wash and dressing room. Once the move was decided upon 
there were no doubts left in the minds of management 
as to its ability to construct a unit satisfactory for the 
company’s requirements, but considerable apprehension 
reigned concerning its possible acceptance by molders and 
their helpers of varying nationalities. 

Desiring to justify the heavy investment in equipment 
by making certain of its 100% usage by every employee, 
the company took advantage of every opportunity during 
the construction period, to convince the men individually 





THE Wash and Shower Room. 
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and collectively, of the personal benefits to be derived 
for themselves and families from the full use of the facil- 
ities about to be offered. This preliminary educational 
effort, officials feel, was largely instrumental in attracting 
the extensive use of the Shower Room facilities from the 
start. Today, the company finds from its periodical check- 
ups that the average use of showers has been better than 
80%, the other 20% using the wash basins. The high 
standard of maintenance is looked upon as another factor 
important to the general and wholehearted acceptance of 
the Shower Room facilities. 

From 10 A. M. to 7 P. M. when the showers are in 
use an attendant dressed in a white uniform is always 
present. It is his duty to thoroughly scrub down the 
entire department, using the necessary disinfectants, im- 
mediately after the showers have been used. As a conse- 
quence, employees may use the showers, confident in the 





ONE end of Locker Room showing door leading to 
malleable foundry. Note air conditioning unit in the 
corner to the right of the door. 


knowledge that they are equal to or even cleaner than 
any bathroom washing equipment in their own homes. 
Bath towels are provided on actual cost rental basis of 
3¢ each, and soap is sold to those who desire it. All towels 
must be turned in within a week for laundering by a 
local concern having equipment for complete sterilization. 


General Description and Arrangement 


The building selected for the installation was one which 
had outgrown its usefulness for manufacturing purposes. 
By a fortunate coincidence it was adjacent to the com- 
pany’s fittings foundry so that it was only necessary to 
build a connecting passageway between the two buildings 
to make it easily accessible to employees and at the same 
time isolate it from the normal dust and dirt of the foun- 
dry. Another advantage of this location is the fact that 


it is on the same elevation as the foundry, making it un- 
necessary for men to walk up or down to the showers 
after a hard day’s work. Other employees may enter the 
locker rooms directly from the foundry, undress, obtain 
soap and towels from their lockers and step directly into 
the Shower Room which is separated from the locker room 
by a brick wall. Clothes must be hung in one of the 
clothes drying ovens in the adjoining room instead of 
in lockers. Wash tubs and wringing equipment are pro- 
vided for those who may wish to scrub their overalls 
before placing them in the dryers. Many workmen are 
now availing themselves of this opportunity to launder 
their overalls at the plant rather than taking them home 
to burden their wives. 

The lockers are full standard size, 15 inches wide by 
18 inches deep and 72 inches high, equipped with hooks 
at the sides and rear, coat hangers, bar and a hat shelf. 
Each locker bears a number and is equipped with a lock. 
Keys for these lockers are provided at no cost, but in 
the event of loss, a charge of 25 cents is made for replace- 
ment, this small amount being returned if a man leaves 
the employ of the company. Keys are not marked with 
the corresponding locker number for obvious reasons. How- 
ever, a set of duplicate keys, master key, and the key 
locker number cross index is kept by the attendant in 
charge, so that a duplication of keys or access to lockers 
at any time is only with the knowledge of one responsible 
person. 

The lockers have been set 16 in a row, or 32 in a double 
row on a cement curb about 4 inches thick and 6 inches 
above floor level. The doors and bottoms are ventilated 
with '% inch diameter perforations. An adequate aisle, 
32 inches wide, is provided between the front of the bench 
type seat, which is a heavy plank 9 inches wide having 
all edges rounded and supported on double flanged pipe 
legs bolted to the floor at each end. The empty space 
between the locker mounted on top of the curb and the 
floor is connected at one end to a horizontal underground 
vitrified pipe duct which is laid under the ends of each 
row of lockers. The ducts are connected to a vertical 
metal duct at the end of the locker room, which in turn, 
leads to an exhaust fan connected with a timing device. 
This timer may be set to operate any desired percent of 
the time to provide adequate ventilation for any season 
of the year. To avoid the possibility of dust collecting, 
the underground duct was pitched slightly from the direc- 
tion of the suction so that any accumulation under the 
lockers may be easily washed into a yard drain. Normally 
the washout is tightly closed by a manhole covering the 
end of the pipe. The wisdom of providing this ventilating 
and wash-out system has already been proved since the 
locker room has always been free from any unpleasant 
odors under the most adverse weather conditions. 

To insure uniform circulation the locker room is heated 
by two conventional fan-type unit heaters placed at diag- 
onally opposite corners of the room. In order to stabilize 
the temperature through the entire room from top to bot- 
tom each heater is equipped with an automatically con- 
trolled thermostat and also provided with a duct con- 
nected to the suction side leading to the floor. Low pres- 
sure exhaust steam is used as the heating element. During 
the summer months when the steam is shut off these heaters 
are operated in conjunction with the ventilating fan to 
aid the duct system in improving the condition of the air. 

The Shower Room is equipped with seven shower stalls 
and two fifty-four inch diameter Bradley industrial wash 
fountains, each supplied with hot and cold water through 
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individual mixing valves. Separating the wash fountains 
from the shower stalls is a tile wall, sixty inches high, 
having an entrance at one end. Here a large rubber foot 
bath containing Hypochlorite Antiseptic Solution is pro- 
vided, each man being required to step into the foot bath 
before entering or leaving the showers in order to guard 
against skin infection. The shower walls in the rear are 
lined with enamel tiles divided by steel enameled parti- 
tions suspended from a pipe structure supporting the hot 
and cold water supply. Subsequent experience has demon- 
strated the wisdom of providing this privacy by means 
of partitions rather than by using the open type contruc- 
tion. The shower nozzles are arranged to discharge towards 
the back of each compartment so that there will be no 
splashing on anyone passing while the water is turned on. 


In the adjacent room is housed the clothes drying equip- 
ment, consisting of two ovens approximately 4 feet wide 
by 6 feet high by 9 feet deep, having a rolling carriage 
or frame to which is attached a series of ropes equally 
space on nine inch centers. The hot water heating plant 
is also located there. Ropes in the ovens are arranged in 
two horizontal decks or tiers, three feet apart, with a 
door attached to the rolling frame. This method of con- 
struction automatically seals the doorway entrance when 
the frame is rolled into the oven. At the rear upper por- 
tion of each oven a suction fan is mounted which pulls 
the air through vents in the door, blows it outside, thereby 
drying the clothes suspended on the ropes and preventing 
any bad odors from collecting in the room. The ovens 
are not heated, the drying being accomplished entirely 
by the rapid circulation of air sucked in by the fan and 
blown out at the other end. 


The hot water heating equipment includes an insulated 
storage tank having a capacity of 1000 gallons, and a 
household oil heating unit of the latest design, manufac- 
tured by the company and known as the Branford. The 
boiler feed and return connections, normally hooked up 
to radiators, are in this case connected to the storage tank, 
circulation taking place in the same manner as between 
the radiators and the boiler. The boiler, selected because 
of its apparent efficiency, is similar to a Scotch marine 
type, in that the hot gases from the combustion chamber 
pass upward through a cone type chamber, over the top 
and then downward through fire tubes, all surfaces 
being surrounded by water which absorbs the heat from 
the gases. Eventually these gases are discharged at the 
bottom of the boiler at relatively low temperatures. The 
water temperature is automatically regulated at the center 
of the storage tank at 180°F and is distributed to the 
various outlets through an automatic mixing valve at 
110°F, 


An oil heating system was selected because it provided 
an easy and economical source of heat without attendance 
during the intermittent hours of shower room operations; 
second it provided the company with a means of determin- 
ing the economy possible in a large water heating installa- 
tion through its use; and third, it offered a certain amount 
of possible advertising for its use on industrial hot water 
heating. Hot water heating is controlled from a standard 
time clock which opens and closes the power circuit to 
the burner at any pre-set time. It may be adjusted to cut 
out any days such as Saturdays, Sundays and holidays, when 
no hot water is required. 


Through a careful calculation of meter measurements, 
the company has learned that the equipment consumes 10 


gallons of No. 2 oil per day; heats 1,000 gallons of water 
from 62°F to 110°F for 28 cents, and uses 800 watts 
of electric power for the burner motor each day. 


By all tests including installation and operation costs, 
the neat appearance of the men as they leave for home 
after each day’s work, and most important of all, the 
unanimous and enthusiastic acceptance of the equipment 
by all employees, has amply justified the expenditure. The 
company’s only regret is that it did not install the equip- 
ment many years ago. 





THE water is heated in the boiler fired by a Branford 
Oil Burner on the right and stored in the thousand 
gallon tank on the left. 


Loose Purse Strings for Gadgets 


(Continued from page 1) 


Connecticut agriculture, long outmaneuvered in the 
marketplace by competitive products, often of inferior 
quality, has recently made worthwhile strides in a cam- 
paign for its place “in the sun”. It is marketing quality 
eggs under the New England label; its high-grade turkeys 
under the quality mark of “yellow tag”, and its fruit by 
grading, identification and cooperative marketing. Con- 
necticut industry, too, by adopting the identification 
method of agriculture and the best sales technique employed 
by its keenest competition in other sections, cannot fail to 
make progress in the marketing of more of its wares. Such 
a campaign in 1936 will not only loosen purse strings for 
more Connecticut-made gadgets but will also supply the 
best possible evidence that the production of “more goods 
for more people” is the truly American formula for ‘‘a 
more abundant life’. 
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NEWS FORUM 


American Silver Dividend. Under authorization of 
Judge Earnest C. Simpson of the Superior Court, the cred- 
itors of the American Silver Co., Bristol, now in liquida- 
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tion, will soon receive their first dividend amounting to 
20 percent. The Bristol Bank and Trust Co., receiver, it is 
understood will distribute $21,119 to creditors. 


aes 


Showing Better—Bridgeport Brass. A net profit of 
$99,315 is reported by the Bridgeport Brass Co. and its 
subsidiaries for the third quarter of 1935. This profit is 
approximately a $20,000 gain as compared with $77,365 
made during the same period last year. Net profit for the 
first nine months in 1935 is reported at $474.157 compared 
with $384,034 for the first nine months in 1934. 
kk 


Machine Tool Gains Continue. According to the Amer- 
ican Machinist, one of the leading national trade publica- 
tions circulating among the machinery and metal working 
trades, reports from industrial centers indicate that machin- 
ery and machine tool orders, on the upgrade for several 
months are likely to continue. The opinion generally held 
in the machinery trade is that business sentiment has dis- 
counted political obstacles and will drive business men and 
industrialists to greater activity in spite of all handicaps. 
Following a short decline in September incident to the 
machine tool show when the index of orders stood at 80, 
the index rose in October to 102.9. Business for October, 
1934, stood at 43.9. 
* * * 


More Government Competition. According to a press 
statement recently made by Mrs. Dorothy M. Beck, New 
Haven, director or rural resettlement in Region No. 1, 
approval for six resettlement projects, including a cooper- 
ative wood pulp and wood working factory in New Eng- 
land, has been received. 


The Cooperative Paper and Pulp plant and wood work- 
ing factory to be financed by rural resettlement funds is 
expected to provide approximately half the income of 
several hundred families now on town relief through the 
conversion and sale of paper pulp into chairs, crates and 
other wood products. 

kk 


Jewett City Mill to Resume Operations. After a five 
years’ silence, the former Slater Mills plant of Jewett City 
is to be placed in operation by a new corporation, known 
as the City Mills Company, Inc., which has leased the 
property from the Merchants and Manufacturers Com- 
pany of New York City for the production of woolens. 
The incorporators of the new company include: Charles 
A. R. Ray, William Rogister and Charles V. James, all 
of Griswold, Connecticut. The plant, originally a cotton 
mill manufacturing fine grades of cheviot, plaids, tickings 
and denim, was sold at auction two years ago, when the 
owners, the Fisk Rubber Company went into bankruptcy. 

It is understood that the new company is starting opera- 
tions immediately with the expectation of employing 400 
persons. 

* * * 


Pay Slash Forced at Cheney’s. Because of the necessity 
of operating its plant without further loss while operating 
under the Federal Bankruptcy Act, Cheney Brothers Com- 
pany was forced to make salary and wage cuts of § per- 
cent in some cases and 10 percent in others, effective Mon- 
day, November 18. Previously, Ward Cheney, president 
of the company, had announced the necessity for the cut 
to representatives of the union employees of the factory. 
In presenting the reasons for such a move, Mr. Cheney said 
in part: 

“It must be obvious to everyone that we are engaged 
in a highly competitive industry, so that in order to sur- 
vive at all it is necessary for us to be able to manufacture 
and sell our goods at a price which is competitive with 
the industry in general. These general reductions 
are expected to so correct our operating cost as to elimi- 
nate further losses. From the point of view of security 
and stability of employment, nothing can be more impor- 
tant to the employees and the community in general than 
the accomplishment of this result.” 

The reduction in hourly wages, Mr. Cheney pointed out, 
still permits the earnings of the average employee (male 
and female) to approximate 55 cents per hour, or the 
equivalent of $22 for a 40 hour week. 
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Putnam Strike Settled. The seven-week strike at the 
Salzberg & Sons’ Silk Mill, involving approximately 350 
workers, was finally settled at a meeting early last month. 
Work was resumed on November 8. Mayor Francis H. 
Murphy of Putnam, who announced the end of the strike, 
stated that the management agreed that weavers were to 
be paid $1.40 per 100,000 picks for raw silk and $1.50 
per 100,000 picks for plain rayon; loom fixers were to be 
paid $30 for a 40-hour week. The management is also 
said to have guaranteed to operate the mill at its full 
capacity for six months, with a promise to continue, if 
possible, after that time. 
* ke * 


Brooks Named to Publicity Commission. Allerton F. 
Brooks, vice president and general manager of the Southern 
New England Telephone Company, was recently named 
to succeed James T. Moran as a member of the State Pub- 
licity Commission. Mr. Moran, it is understood, resigned 
on account of illness. Other members of the Commission 
are: Willard B. Rogers, advertising director, Bond Hotel, 
Hartford; Albert E. Lavery, vice president, Bridgeport Hy- 
draulic Company and president of the Connecticut Cham- 
ber of Commerce; E. Vincent Maloney; Thomas C. Per- 
kins, broker of Hartford; and Charles E. Smith, vice pres- 
ident of the New Haven Road, New Haven. 
* * & 


Kennecott Buys Electric Works. The Kennecott Cop- 
per Corp., of which the Chase Companies Inc. of Water- 
bury is the manufacturing subsidiary, has recently pur- 
chased all issues and outstanding capital stock of the Amer- 
ican Electrical Works at Phillipsdale, R. I., according to 
announcement recently made from the offices of the Chase 
Companies. The officials of the Kennecott Corp., and its 
subsidiaries, have been elected as officers and members of 
the board of directors, but the operating and sales officials 
will remain unchanged, according to the report. 
x * 


New England Directory Nears Completion. The first 
all-New England Directory of manufacturers, listing over 
16,000 New England manufacturers alphabetically, geo- 
graphically and by products or trade names is expected to 
be off the press and available to the publisher, George D. 
Hall, Inc., 261 Franklin Street, Boston, by December 20. 

The Directory contains several features which include 
information especially prepared by the New England Coun- 
cil on New England as a source of supply and New Eng- 
land as a market. It also gives some historical background 
of a number of associations. The price of the Directory 
after leaving the press has been set at $10.00. Pre-publica- 
tion price is $7.50. 


New Connecticut Products Introduced. The Metro- 
politan Body Company, Inc., Bridgeport, manufacturer 
of truck cabs and bodies, has recently announced its new 
road cruiser—a stream-lined compartment on wheels. This 
product, engineered for lightness and strength, is laid out 
primarily as a living room, but can be quickly converted 
into a kitchen, a dining room, a bedroom or boudoir. It 
incorporates many comfort features for the tourist. 

The Beaton and Cadwell Mfg. Company, New Brit- 
ain, has recently placed on the market the Cadwell No. 45 
System for hot water heating, described as a departure 
from the conventional type of equipment as used with 
tank in basement system. 

xk * 


Brass Rumor Dispelled. Rumor that a sizeable portion 
of the brass industry in Waterbury and other Naugatuck 
towns may be moved to the Middle West, has been recently 
denied emphatically by Cornelius F. Kelley, president of 





the Anaconda Copper Co., of which the American Brass 
Co., is the largest subsidiary. Mr. Kelley, accompanied by 
James R. Hobbins, vice president of the Anaconda, recently 
inspected all American Brass plants in Connecticut. 
xx 

Woolen Mill Activity Up. According to recent reports 
the woolen mills in Connecticut are experiencing a good 
run of business, many of them operating on a two shift 
basis in their weaving departments, with prospects of con- 
tinuing such operations until February, at least. The pres- 
ent production schedules are the same, for the most part, 
as they have been since the strike a year ago, but a num- 
ber of plants have increased employment. 

The Hockanum Mills, a branch of the M. L. Stevens 
& Sons, Rockville, is reported to have organized its man- 
ufacturing schedule to eliminate seasonal booms by the 
leveling process, which will spread employment more evenly 
throughout the 12 months of the year. 

The Rhode Island Worsted Company, Stafford Springs, 
is Operating with two shifts on a schedule which com- 
pany officials believe will continue until February. 
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Cyril Johnson Woolen Company, also of Stafford Springs, 
reports present volume of business as satisfactory, and 
its 40-hour schedule is being maintained. 

The Somersville Mfg. Company, Somers, is said to be 
operating with an increased force of approximately 15 
percent greater than a year ago. 

& & & 


East Hampton Plants Busy. Bevin Brothers Mfg. Com- 
pany, The Gong Bell Mfg. Company and the N. N. Hill 
Brass Company, all of East Hampton, Connecticut, are 
now said to be operating at a better rate of activity than 
for several years past, with very good prospects for a 
continuance of such operations for some months to come. 


xe 


North and Judd Acquires Krischer Company. The 
North and Judd Mfg. Co., of New Britain, purchased last 
month the Krischer Manufacturing Company Inc., of 67 
Franklin Street, New Haven, makers of saddlery hard- 
ware, and a former competitor of North and Judd. The 





purchase of the New Haven plant includes a hardware 
finishing plant in Brooklyn, N. Y. About 300 are said 
to be employed in the New Haven and Brooklyn plants 
of the Krischer Company. For the present the Krischer 
factories are to be continued in operation. 

* k 


Ellsworth Replaces Beck on Game Board. Oliver B. 
Ellsworth, Hartford banker, has just been named by Gov- 
ernor Cross as a member of the State Board of Fisheries 
and Game to fill out the unexpired portion of the term 
of Thomas H. Beck, nationally known conservationist, 
executive of the Crowell Publishing Company and presi- 
dent of Collier’s Publishing Company. Mr. Beck has been 
a member of the board since July 1, 1931, and for the 
past three years has been chairman of the board. 

Under Mr. Beck’s leadership many innovations have 
been introduced, including the regulated hunting plan; 
introduction of game management courses at the Connecti- 
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cut State College and the extension of scientific methods 
of studying fish and game conditions. Mr. Beck also 
initiated the “Game Guardians,” a voluntary group of 
sportsmen pledged to further the cause of conservation 
and to assist the state board in enforcing the laws. In 
resigning his post, Mr. Beck described as a reason the 
press of personal business. 

Mr. Ellsworth, who succeeds Mr. Beck, began his bank- 
ing career upon discharge from the service after the World 
War, entering the employ of the First National Bank of 
Portland. In 1924, although only 27 years of age, he was 
elected president of that bank, which gave him the honor 
of being the youngest bank president in the United States 
at that time. Later he consolidated his bank with the 
Freestone Savings Bank of Portland and formed the Port- 
land Trust Company. Mr. Ellsworth was named president 
of the Riverside Trust Company several years ago during 
the reorganization. In addition he retains his post as 
president of the Portland institution. 
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Process Control standardizes quality 
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Extra Sums Voted at Colt’s. At their latest meeting 
in November, directors of Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Man- 
ufacturing Company declared a special dividend of 50 
cents a share and the regular quarterly dividend of 31 
cents a share, both payable December 31 to stockholders 
of record December 10. At the same time they voted a 
special payment of 5 percent to employees based on their 
earnings during the year. The payment of the bonus to 
workers is scheduled for December 31, being given to 
all in the employ of the company on October 1, 1935. 
* * * 


Stanley Announces New Convenience. The Steel Strap- 
ping Division of The Stanley Works, New Britain, is 
now marketing a new All-Steel Reel Stand which is said 
to save its cost in a short time by eliminating strapping 
waste and loss of time always experienced in handling 





STANLEY’S New All-Steel Reel Stand. 


strapping without the proper equipment. This new All- 
Steel Reel Stand is light, study and built along lines of 
maximum simplicity which permits the mounting of 


.coil of strapping in a few seconds. 


The Reel Brake is automatic in operation and positive 
in action. Pulling the strapping through the Strap Guide 
raises the Brake Arm which disengages the brake and 
permits the reel to revolve freely. Back lash is prevented 
by the instantaneous drop of the brake arm the moment 
the operator stops pulling the strapping through the guide. 
The Reel Stand is equipped with a box for seals and has 
hooks on either side on which to hang the strapping tools. 
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Royal Sales Top Previous Record. Sales of Royal 
typewriters in the United States for the first ten months of 
1935 have exceeded those for 1934, the best previous 
record in the company’s history, according to Mr. H. F. 
Brainerd, manager of the Hartford sales office. 

The Royal factory is operating at capacity production 
with many departments working day and night and em- 
ploying a larger complement of workers than at any 
time in the company’s history. Sales have been climbing 
since the introduction of the new touch-control machine 
in January, 1934, and have continued ever since due 





to the opening up of the huge replacement field by the 
new model. 
a 


Burr Nursery Takes Over Massachusetts Concern. 
Last month the Burr Nursery Company of Manchester, 
Conn., took over the Breck Nursery Company of Lexing- 
ton, Mass., recognized as one of the largest retail nursery 
companies in New England. A new corporation has been 
formed under the laws of Massachusetts to operate the 
Breck Nursery under the name of the Burbrec Company. 

Under the consolidation, the Burr Nursery will find a 
further outlet for nursery stock grown in Manchester, 
Durham, South Windsor and Ellington, in addition to the 
large stock which it had previously sold to large con- 
cerns. P. J. Van Barda, well-known among the retail trade, 
has been named sales manager of the Burbrec Company. 

x ke 
An Advertiser Declares Dividend. A dividend of 20 
percent, payable on all policies expiring during the period 
January 1, 1936, to January 31, 1936, has been declared 
by the American Mutual Liability Insurance Company. This 
is American Mutual’s 567th consecutive dividend at 20 
percent or more. 

k ke 
Underwood to Remodel. The Underwood Elliott Fisher 
Company of Hartford is now planning to remodel its 
Arbor Street plant, closed since 1930, to house the com- 
pany’s research and engineering laboratories and patent 
department. The firm of Lockwood, Green and Company, 
engineers of New York and Boston, are in charge of the 
planning work, and is understood to have sent out numer- 
ous requests for bids, most of them going to Hartford con- 
tractors. 

Prior to 1930 the Arbor Street plant was used for the 
manufacture of Underwood accounting machines, now 
made at the Capitol Avenue plant. The remodeling will 
consist for the most part of turning factory space into 
offices and the installation of a passenger elevator instead 
of a freight elevator. 

The remodeling work is expected to start late in Decem- 
ber with a view of having the Arbor Street plant ready 
for occupancy with some 200 employees in the research, 
engineering and patent departments before the end of 
March, 1936. Since 1930 the engineering department has 
occupied space at the main plant on Capitol Avenue, but 
enlarged business activities made it necessary to use this 
space for manufacturing. The research department which 

(Continued on page 19) 


MECHANICAL AND HYDRAULIC PRESSES, 
DIES, FEEDS and SPECIAL MACHINERY 
for the 


METAL, RUBBER and BAKELITE INDUSTRY 


L. HERES DE WYK & SON 


Consulting Engineers 
Ansonia, Connecticut, Tel. Derby 684W 


Connecticut office for the Zeh & Hahnemann Co., 
Newark, N. J. 

New England office for the Service Machine Co., 
Elizabeth, N. J. 
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SERVICES AT YOUR DOOR 


An alphabetical list of accessible services recommended to Connecticut Industry readers 


HADFIELD, ROTHWELL, 
SOULE & COATES 


Certified Public Accountants 
Hartford Stamford 


HENRY KNUST 
Certified Public Accountant 
Conn. and N. Y. 


15 Lewis Street Hartford 


Scovell, Wellington & Co. 


ACCOUNTANTS AND AUDITORS 


First National Bank Bldg. 
ew Haven 





Offices in Principal Cities 





Rates for this space 


exceptionally low 


COAL 
T. A. D. JONES & CO., INC. 


24 hour service to Connecticut 
Industries 


New Haven — Bridgeport 


ENGINEERS—MANAGEMENT 
Scovell, Wellington & Co. 


First National Bank Bldg. 
ew Haven 


Offices in Principal Cities 


DIESEL ENGINES 
WOLVERINE MOTOR 











WORKS, INC. 
6 Union Ave. Bridgeport 
ENGRAVERS 


DOWD, WYLLIE & OLSON 


Advertising Art & 
Photo Engraving 


106 Ann St. Hartford 


FENCING 


THE JOHN P. SMITH CO. 

Distributors for Page fence. 

Manufacturers of Wire Cloth, 
497 State St. New Haven 








Ask about rates for one or 


more of these spaces. 


THE HENRY SOUTHER 
ENGINEERING CO. 


Engineering & Chemical 
Service 
Research Facilities for 
Industry 


Hartford, Conn. 





L. HERES DE WYK & SON 
Engineers 


Ansonia Connecticut 


Zeh & Hahnemann Co. Presses 





cee Query 


Readers desiring to purchase mer- 
chandise or services not listed here 
will be given the names of reli- 
able firms upon inquiry to this de- 
partment. 


eee Listing 


Copy for listing in this department 
must be received by the 15th of 
the month for publication in the 
succeeding month’s issue. We re- 
serve the right to refuse any listing. 
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FREIGHT FORWARDERS 
PITT & SCOTT CORP. 


Foreign Freight Forwarders 
27 Beaver St. New York City 





WALKER SERVICES INC. 


Foreign Freight Forwarders 
Pier 14 North River New York 


INSURANCE 


AMERICAN MUTUAL 
LIABILITY INS. CO. 


Workmen’s Compensation Ins. 
Boston - Bridgeport - Hartford 


Rates for this space 


exceptionally low 


THE CASE, LOCKWOOD & 
BRAINARD CO. 


Printers and Binders 
Trumbull St., Hartford 


RECORDING INSTRUMENTS 
THE BRISTOL COMPANY 


Recording and Controlling 
Instruments 
Waterbury - Connecticut 


TRANSPORTATION 


AMERICAN-HAWAIIAN 
STEAMSHIP CoO. 
Coast-to-Coast Freight Service 


New York — Boston 
DOLLAR STEAMSHIP LINES, 
INC., LTD. 
Inter-coastal—Far-East and 
Mediterranean freight steamer 


Service 
New York Boston 





Ask about rates for one or 


more of these spaces. 





DEPARTMENTS 


Accounting Hints for 
Management 


Contributed by Hartford Chapter N. A.C. A. 


Adequacy of Payroll Records. Numerous inquiries have 
been received from Connecticut industries relative to the 
payroll tax features of the Federal Social Security Act 
passed by the last session of Congress. Sales literature from 
various tax services and publishing houses has aroused mis- 
givings as to the sufficiency of present payroll records, 
strongly indicating that entirely new systems would have 
to be devised and installed immediately, with the inference 
that subscription to certain special tax services was essen- 
tial to proper preparation. While it is quite probable that 
some changes or supplemental records will eventually be 
required, we are of the opinion on the basis of present 
facts and developments that there is no occasion for undue 
haste in this matter. 


Inasmuch as Connecticut has not enacted any law involv- 


ing payroll taxes, the only phase that the majority of Con- 


necticut industries need be concerned with is that per- 
taining to Title IX of the Federal Act. This section pro- 
vides a Federal franchise tax on employers having eight 
or more employees. The tax for the year 1936 on em- 
ployers subject thereto, will be 1% of the total payroll, 
including commissions and compensation paid to officers. 
This tax increases to 2% for 1937 and 3% for 1938 and 
thereafter. The law provides no exceptions or exclusions 
from the totals of such payrolls. The one controlling factor 
is that there be eight or more employees. 

This tax is to be collected by the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue and the first annual return thereof will be due 
during the month of January, 1937, based upon the com- 
puted payrolls, etc., for the entire calendar year 1936. 
The tax may be paid either in full upon filing the return 
or in quarterly installments during 1937. 

In view of the foregoing facts we see no occasion for 
undue haste in revising existing payroll records. This, of 
course, is on the assumption that such records adequately 
disclose facts and figures relative to total periodical pay- 
rolls. In due time the Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
will prepare and release regulations (probably well along 
in 1936) which will indicate the minimum records required 
for Federal purposes. No official or authoritative rulings 
have been issued on the subject to date. Accordingly, 
we recommend deferring any changes in the present pay- 
roll records unless such records are not fully adequate for 
present ordinary purpeses. It is assumed that employers 
have already adequate personnel records on each employee. 

Starting January 1, 1937, two other taxing sections of 
the Federal law will become operative: an additional one 
on the employer at graduated yearly rates on defined wages; 
and an equivalent tax levied against and deducted from 
the employee’s wages. It is probable that these provisions 
will eventually necessitate some revision or adaptation of 
payroll records but, to repeat, we deem it advisable to 
defer such changes until the official Regulations are pre- 
scribed. 

The situation is slightly different with respect to Con- 
necticut employers having branches and licensed to do 
business in other States which have enacted State Social 


Security Acts and payroll taxes. If such pertinent State 
laws are operative for the year 1936, steps will necessarily 
have to be taken to meet the requirements and regulations 
of the several States. 

The Association has prepared and distributed to its mem- 
bers a comprehensive Manual on the Federal Social Secur- 
ity Act which will serve as a useful reference for numer- 
ous other questions which will arise under the operation 
of the Act. 

kok 


December Cost Accountants’ Meeting. “Accounting 
Records as Used by the Factory Superintendent,” will be 
the topic of discussion at the monthly meeting of Hart- 
ford Chapter, December 17, 1935. Talking pictures show- 
ing plant operations of the Wallace-Barnes Co. will be 
shown, and the speaker will be Raymond W. Cook of that 
Company. The meeting will be held at Bristol. 


Transportation 
NIT League Meets in Chicago. The National Industrial 


Traffic League, largest of the nation’s traffic organiza- 
tions, held its 1935 annual meeting in Chicago, November 
20 and 21. Although many matters of national impor- 
tance concerning all forms of transportation were dis- 
cussed and action taken upon them, the real keynote of 
the meeting seemed to be the necessity for marshaling a 
definite coordinated program on the part of shippers and 
shipper organizations, which would seek to avoid govern- 
ment ownership of railroads. The discussion of this sub- 
ject brought out the fact that aggressive action toward 
government ownership has been fostered by employees’ labor 
organizations, the one located in Washington being espe- 
cially active and effective through its contact with con- 
gressmen and senators in every section of the country. It 
was generally recognized that the railroads, considered 
as prejudiced parties, were powerless to counteract the 
movement in favor of government ownership. Therefore, 
the general consensus of opinion reached was that shippers 
must organize to counteract this movement showing con- 
clusively to their representatives in Congress that govern- 
ment ownership is strongly opposed by shippers and the 
majority of the public as being a move entirely contrary 
to the public interest. 

One plan advocated was the nation-wide spread of a 
campaign against government ownership which has been 
carried on for some time in New England, both through 
speakers at Kiwanis Clubs, Lion Clubs and other organi- 
zations and through newspapers. N. W. Ford, traffic mana- 
ger of the Association attended the meeting. 

kk 


AAR to Continue District Managers. Discussion at 
the Conference called by J. J. Pelley, president of the 
Association of American Railroads, at Chicago, November 
19, led to the continuance of district managers of the Car 
Service Division of the Association. This action was taken 
by approximately 175 persons in attendance after a long 
review of the services which have been rendered by dis- 
trict managers and by the various shippers’ advisory organ- 
izations. The meeting was called primarily with a view 
of discussing the possibilities of discontinuing the services 
of district managers, unless good cause could be shown for 
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their retention, and also to discuss ways and means of mak- 
ing more effective the shippers’ advisory organizations. The 
action to continue district managers was primarily based 
on the services rendered by them in the territory west 
of the Mississippi where there is a very substantial move- 
ment of different grain crops and fruit that must be man- 
aged in a relatively short time, and because no way could 
be found to carry on successfully the work of advisory 
boards without the help of the district managers. 

Strong criticism of the AAR because of its previous 
refusal to countenance discussion of rate matters by the 
respective boards, was answered by a resolution which, 
in effect, permitted the board to discuss any matters per- 
taining to transportation with the exception of those in- 
volving individual rates. Consideration was also promised 
by the board of directors of AAR who advocated that the 
Association appoint a contact committee to make studies 
and decisions with respect to shippers’ proposals involving 
matters other than car service arrangements. 


e-Rs® 


Motor Carrier Act Postponed. The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has recently extended the effective date 
of Sections 216, 217, 218 and 223, of the Motor Carrier 
Act, so that tariffs need not be filed before January 15, 
1936, to become effective 30 days later. These sections, 
just mentioned, deal with the filing and observance of 
tariffs and schedules, rates, fares, and charges, as well as 
the issuance of receipts or bills of lading and the collec- 
tion of charges. Lack of adequate office space and per- 
sonnel for making necessary preparations incident to the 
filing of tariffs and giving the operators additional time 
in which to compile their tariffs and schedules, was given 
by the Commission as the reason for extending the effective 
date. 
* ke 


New Haven Situation in Brief. As a direct consequence 
of the failure of ICC to approve a $5,000,000 loan for 
the New Haven Road, a petition was filed for reorgani- 
zation under section 77b of the Federal Bankruptcy Act. 

On November 6th at a hearing in New Haven before 
Federal Judge Carroll C. Hincks, Howard S. Palmer, pres- 
ident of the road was named trustee. Subsequently James 
L. Loomis, president of the Connecticut Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company and W. M. Daniels, professor of transporta- 
tion at Yale University, were named as additional trustees 
to assist President Palmer in administering the affairs of 
the company in its preparation of a reorganization plan 
by next April. At this writing the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has not yet ratified the appointment of trus- 
tees nominated by the Connecticut Federal Court. 

On November 14 the Interstate Commerce Commission 
ordered a thorough inquiry into the affairs of the New 
York, New Haven and Hartford Railroad Company. The 
scope of the probe as defined by the ICC order, involves 
the company’s practices, history, management, “financial 
and other operations,” accounts and expenditures in other 
than common carrier operations. ICC Commissioner, 
Charles D. Mahaffie will direct the inquiry, and hearings 
will begin after the company’s books have been completely 
examined, which is expected to take several weeks. 

Commentators have viewed this latest move by the ICC 
as an attempt to develop ammunition for further legisla- 
tion which would place the non-carrier activities of rail- 
roads (now unregulated) also under supervision of the 
the ICC. This view is taken in lieu of the fact that the 


Interstate Commerce Commission previously made a thor- 
ough probe of the company’s past operations in 1914, and 
have since accumulated adequate records for the determi- 
nation of the road’s status within the Commission’s pres- 
ent regulatory powers. 


Foreign Trade 


U. S.-Canada Pact Affects Connecticut. The trade 
agreement just completed in November between the United 
States and Canada under the “reciprocity tariff act” con- 
tains many provisions affecting Connecticut products both 
in agriculture and manufacture. A careful study of the 
official text of the treaty shows that more Connecticut 
manufactured products received concessions by Canada 
than those which were conceded by the United States. 

The Canadian concessions to the United States fall into 
four general groups: 

1. Direct duty reduction on certain items listed below; 

2. The grant to the United States of the lowest rates 
paid by any non-British country (commonly referred to 
as “intermediate” rates) in place of the higher “general” 
rates. 

3. A measure of relief with respect to the Canadian 
system of arbitrary valuation has been included as a prom- 
ise. 

4. Benefit to commercial travelers and to transit trade 
passing through the United States, together with prom- 
ised legislation regarding exemption of duty on purchases 
made by tourists. 

Concessions granted by the United States may be classi- 
fied roughly into two parts: 

1. Direct duty reduction as per list following; and 

2. The United States agrees to extend most-favored- 
nation treatment to all commodities exported by Canada 
into the United States, with the exception of any special 
agreement which may be accorded to outlying territories 
and possessions and to Cuba. 

The duty concessions will come into force on January 
1, 1936, pending ratification by the Canadian Government, 
with the remainder of the agreement to be in force on the 
day on which the treaty is ratified at Ottawa. Ratifica- 
tion by the United States Senate is not required. Unless 
terminated before December 31, 1938, under the provi- 
sions established in the event of quota disputes, currency 
variations or major benefits going to third countries, the 
agreement will remain in force for two years from Decem- 
ber 31, 1935. After December 31, 1938, the agreement will 
remain in force, subject to the previous provisions until 
6 months after notice has been given by either country 
of intention to terminate the agreement. Concessions 
allowed Canada in this trade pact are automatically granted 
to all other countries, with the exception of Germany, 
which has been deprived of such concessions because of 
discriminatory action against American commerce. 


Concessions Made by Canada 


Meats, prepared or preserved; Indian corn; oatmeal and 
rolled oats; vegetables, fresh; fruits and nuts; fish, fresh; 
periodical publications; tourist literature; newspapers, un- 
bound; paper hanging or wall papers; newsprinting paper; 
paper of all kinds; acetic acid; surgical dressings; chains 
of iron or steel; internal combustion engines; portable en- 
gines with boilers; electric vacuum cleaners and parts; re- 
frigerators, domestic and store; hand fire extinguishers; 
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electrical machinery; manufactures of wood; raw cotton 
and cotton linters; hides and skins; toys of all kinds; fer- 
tilizers, compounded and manufactured; lamp, carbon, 
ivory and bone black; printing ink; compounds of tetra- 
ethyl lead; fire brick, not less than 90% silica; fire brick 
not made in Canada; building and paving brick; flagstone 
and all building stone; articles of glass not sheet or plate; 
zinc dust, strips and sheets; wire of all metals and kinds; 
wire, covered with any materials; watch cases and parts; 
iron or steel angles; axles and axle bars and parts; fittings 
of iron and steel; agricultural implements; industrial ma- 
chinery; calculating machines; washing machines; diesel 
and semi-diesel engines; manufactured articles of iron and 
steel; oilcloth; brass band instruments; fur skins of all 
kinds and bristles, broom corn and hair brush pads. 


U. S. Concessions to Canada 


Acetic acid; vinyl acetate; synthetic resins; sperm oil, 
crude; talc, stealite or soapstone; dead-burned basic refrac- 
tory material; ferrosilicon; ferrotitanium, ferrovanadium 
and ferrouranium; maple, birch and beach flooring; ice- 
hockey sticks; maple sugar; cream, fresh or sour; fish, 
fresh, pickled or salted; oats, wheat, bran, mixed feeds; 
peas, potatoes, turnips, hay; pulpboard in rolls; leather; 
pipe organs and parts; agricultural implements; asbestos, 
sodium cyanide; newsprint paper; whiskey; acetylene black; 
fire brick; limestone, crude or crushed; lime, not specially 
provided for; hydrated lime; crude feldspar; ferroman- 
ganese; cooking stoves and ranges; timber, hewn; cattle, 
weighing less than 175 lbs.; cattle weighing 700 lbs. or 
more; cheddar cheese; birds, live, dead, fresh; apples, straw- 
berries, blueberries, cherries; cereal breakfast foods; grass 
seed and other forage; lacrosse sticks; ice skates and parts; 
sulphuric acid or oil of vitriol; cobalt, cobalt ore and cobalt 
oxide; crude artificial abrasives; wood pulp, nickel ore, 
plaster rock; lumber; furs and fur skins. 


HELSEY PRESS 


(Continued from page 6) 


and when somebody arrives with the remark that he has 
just come up from “the city,” past experience tells those 
in the office that another New Yorker has come to the 
country to look the shop over. A small showroom is main- 
tained for visitors, and it is not unusual to receive callers 
from remote parts of the South, Middle West or Far 
West, especially during the vacation season. 

In spite of its small size, the Kelsey Press Company is 
the largest factor in its line, so it may be truly said that 
Connecticut, among its other firsts, produces more hand 
printing presses than all the other states combined. In 
addition to its production of presses and certain other 
printing accessories, the company acts as jobber for every- 
thing the printer needs from ink, type and paper to all 
kinds of equipment—all of which means quantity -pur- 
chasing as well as manufacturing. Much of the healthy 
growth of this unique business is due to the goodwill 
built up among thousands of boy customers who, on reach- 
ing manhood, either buy again for themselves or their 
business or recommend such purchases to others. By the 
very nature and conduct of its business, the Kelsey Press 
is making Connecticut better known to more people thar 
many industries having a hundred times as many on their 
payrolls. 





Editorial Note: In this column will appear monthly, 
if the amount of good business literature warrants, a 
brief description of the books and pamphlets which, 
in the opinion of a business librarian and the editor, 
will be helpful to the business man. This month’s 
suggestions are made by Miss Mildred Potter, Libra- 
rian, Business and Technical Branch, Hartford. 


Public Speaker’s Scrapbook—Hoffman, William G. 
808.5 
The author, Professor of English and Public Speaking at 
Boston University, includes in his latest book incidents 
and anecdotes collected from a great many speeches, essays, 
and biographies, also historical and economic writings of 
the day. It is written for experienced as well as inexperi- 
enced speakers. Easy reading. 


What Makes People Buy?—Laird, Donald A. 658.8 

Sales and advertising men who are interested in the 
Motivation behind the customer’s buying—what he buys 
—how he buys, will find this book especially valuable. 
It presents a new and radically different slant on the con- 
sumer’s unconscious desires in marketing. 


Income and Economic Progress—Moulton, Harold G. 

339.2 

This is the last of a series of four books on the “Distribu- 

tion of Wealth and Income in Relation to Economic Prog- 

ress.” The other three books in the series are: America’s 

Capacity to Produce, America’s Capacity to Consume and 
Formation of Capital. 


Conference Manual for Training Foremen— 
Shellow, Mrs. S. M. & Glenn R. Harmon 658.3 
On the basis of their experience in working with fore- 
men in small groups, the authors offer this handbook as 
a guide to others, both in universities where personnel 
managers are being trained, and in industry, where fore- 
men meet these problems face to face every day. 


The Flexible Budget—Williams, John H. 658.5 
A book written for general executives. It is not a treatise 
on budgeting, but a presentation of a typical case. It shows 
budgeting as a tool of management rather than of account- 
ancy, and indicates that as such it can be very simple. 


Factory Organization and Administration, Fifth 
Edition—Diemer, Hugo 
The author has thoroughly revised this well known text- 
book to conform with recent developments on the sub- 
ject, and has added forms and other illustrative case mate- 
rial typical of modern procedure. 


How to Run Better Sales Contests—Kaufman, Zenn 

The purpose of this book is to bring fresh, novel and 
tested ideas on the running of sales contests to all those 
who are now conducting them or considering doing so. 
It is a creative manual to supply and stimulate new 
methods and new combinations of methods which will 
put over a good contest. 
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BUSINESS 


General Summary. During October, general business in 
Connecticut increased for the seventh consecutive month 
and stood at only 15.4% below normal, the highest since 
June, 1930, and considerably above the October, 1934, 
level of —35.7%. Advances were again registered in all 
major lines of industry with manufacturing activity ex- 
panding at an unusually rapid rate. The number of man- 
hours worked in factories and factory employment rose 
6% and 4%, respectively, over September and 33% and 
19% over October, 1934. The Boston Federal Reserve 
Bank on October 19 reported that a number of manu- 
facturers of miscellaneous metal and machine products 
were having a boom and that some plants had more orders 
on hand than they had had for a number of years. Freight 


GENERAL BUSINESS 














PATTERN 


textile industries were exceptionally active, raw wool con- 
sumption being abnormally high. New orders for machine 
tools expanded more than usually from September and 
were 135% higher than in October, 1934; for the ten 
months of the year, machine tool orders increased 92% 
over the corresponding period of last year. For the week 
ended November 9, the weekly business index of the New 
York Times stood at 92.1, a new high level for this year 
and, except for a few weeks in 1933, the highest since 
the third quarter of 1930. 

During the four weeks from October 12 to November 
9, the index of wholesale prices compiled by the U. S. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics declined 0.6% due to a reduc- 
tion of 3% in the price of farm products and 2% in the 
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carloadings and the volume of metal tonnage carried were 
both above the September level and new building con- 
struction showed further improvement. Cotton consump- 
tion, on a seasonally adjusted daily average basis, increased 
7% over September and 23% over last year. Bank debits 
to individual accounts in four Connecticut cities in the 
four weeks ended November 12 were 22% above the 
corresponding period a year ago. Other November data 
now available point to a more moderate rise during the 
current month, industrial operations seem to be holding 
up well but freight carloadings have fallen off somewhat 
more than the customary seasonal amount. 

In the United States, business activity stood at 25% 
below normal compared with —28.1% in September and 
—40.7% a year earlier. The October advance was in part 
the result of a rapid increase in automobile construction 
and its effect on other industries. Steel ingot production, 
seasonally adjusted, declined fractionally but pig-iron out- 
put was substantially higher than a month previous. The 
general indices of business activity, freight carloadings 
and electric power production, advanced further and the 
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price of foods. All other commodities together, led by 
increases in hides and leather goods and in fuel and light- 
ing items, advanced 1%. As was indicated last month, 
the strength in commodities used largely for industrial 
purposes was brought about by a broadening demand co- 
incident with the recovery in general business activity. 

The index of the cost of living in the United States 
showed a further slight rise during October and while 
still 16% below the 1929 average was the highest in 
about four years. 


Finance. The number of business failures in Connecticut 
during the four weeks ended November 9 increased 18% 
ever the corresponding period last year but the fact that 
gross liabilities declined 19% indicated that the failures 
were of relatively less significance than a year ago. New 
corporations formed and the total amount of capital stock 
involved were little changed from 1934. The number of 
real estate sales, on the other hand, increased 18% over 
a year earlier and failed to show the usual seasonal de- 
crease from the preceding four-week period. The value 











of mortgage loans showed small signs of expansion but, 
on the whole, remained extremely low. 


Construction. New construction activity pointed mod- 
erately upward in Connecticut during October and early 
November, the number and value of building permits 
issued being approximately equal to the corresponding 
period of 1931. For the first time since that year, the 
values of permits for a five-week period have averaged 
in excess of $500,000 per week. Contracts were awarded 
and construction begun on several large industrial projects 
during the month. These included additions covering 23,- 
000 square feet for the Grosvenordale Co. of Thompson 
(Windham County), 26,000 square feet for Veeder-Root, 
Inc. of Hartford, 30,000 square feet for the Hull Brew- 
ing Co. of New Haven, and 45,000 square feet for the 
Arrow-Hart and Hegeman Electric Co. of Hartford. 


Labor and Industry. Manufacturing activity in Con- 
necticut plants expanded much more than seasonally in 
October, all cities for which data were available report- 
ing substantial improvement over September. The index 
of the number of man-hours worked in seven cities, rep- 
resenting at the present time about 88,000 employees, stood 
‘at 11.5% below normal compared with 14.8% below 
a month earlier. Factory employment in some 650 concerns 
throughout the state was estimated to be less than 4% 
below normal. In Bridgeport, the number of man-hours 
worked showed a gain of 8% over September and 58% 
over last year. New Haven reported a 7% gain during 
the month and a 28% increase over a year earlier. In New 
Britain, Bristol and Hartford, man-hours experienced an 
advance of 5% over the previous month and were 43%, 
29% and 21%, respectively, above October, 1934. Em- 
ployment in Waterbury brass concerns again expanded 
sharply and was at the highest level since February, 1930. 
In Torrington and Stamford, a rise of 2% in employment 
took place in October and in the former city the total 
was the best in five and a half years. Because of the lack 
of data for Stamford, comparison with previous years can- 
not be made. Current reports indicated that new industries 
of considerable size were being established in several cities 
during the month. The Braunworth Company, a book 
publishing concern, has moved to Bridgeport and expects 
to have 500 employees working by December 1. Two new 
woolen mills, one in Jewett City and one in Norwich, 
expect to give employment to at least 500 persons by 
January 1. 


Trade. During October, retail trade was adversely affected 
by continued warm weather. The seasonally adjusted index 
of the value of sales by department stores fell to 77% 
of the 1923-25 average compared with 82% in Septem- 
ber. However, the expectation in mercantile circles was 
that retail trade would pick up with more seasonal weather 
and that the holiday trade would be the best since -1930. 


Transportation. The index of freight carloadings origi- 


nating in 13 Connecticut cities stood at —-19.9% in Octo- 
ber against —21.8% in September and -35.3% in Octo- 
ber, 1934. In the four weeks ended November 9, loadings 
advanced 22% over the corresponding period a year earlier. 
The movement of building materials and merchandise in 
less-than-carload lots on the New Haven Road experienced 
a greater than seasonal increase in October. 
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at present is having its work done in New York, Bridge- 
port and at the main plant, will be consolidated in the 
new quarters. 
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Council Told of Isolation Danger. More than 700 New 
England business men and political leaders present at the 
Tenth Annual New England Conference held at Hotel 
Statler, Boston, November 21 and 22, were warned by 
mid-west and southern representatives that no section of 
the country can isolate itself from other sections and sur- 
vive. 

W. W. Waymack, associate editor of the Des Moines 
Register-Tribune, urged mutual understanding between 
New England and the agricultural middle west. He de- 
clared that any, party hoping to win the farming west 
must present not a loving declaration but a specific plan, 
virtually a legislative program in the form of a plat- 
form plank, so persuasive that it looks at least as good 
as the AAA, and so concrete as to create confidence in 
1936. 

Former Governor O. Max Gardner, of North Carolina, 
recommended that the South and New England settle their 
regional problems at home rather than taking them to 
Washington. He also told the conference that his state was 
generally regarded as the “Yankee State of the South,” 
North Carolinians having learned a substantial part of their 
industrial regeneration from New England. 

Among the other speakers including several governors 
of the New England States were: Major George L. Berry, 
Federal Coordinator of Industrial Cooperation, who is at- 
tempting to revive interest in something akin to the old 
NRA; James M. Landis, chairman of the Securities Ex- 
change Commission; Louis M. Brownlow, director, Public 
Administration Clearing House, Chicago, Illinois; and 
Ernest M. Smith, executive vice president, American Auto- 
mobile Association, Washington, D. C. Besides individual 
planning programs presented for the consideration of each 
of the six New England States, an eight-point plan drawn 
up by the New England Regional Planning Commission 
was presented as follows: 

1. An All-New England system of through highways 
to make the section more accessible to the vacationist as 
well as the resident and to cut the death and accident toll. 


2. Improvement of by-roads for the promotion of all- 
year living and enjoyment of the countryside. 

3. A New England system of parks and reservations 
preserving outstanding scenic, historic and recreational 
areas. 

4. A coordinated program for the gradual elimination 
of pollution of New England’s water bodies. 


5. A study of needs for development of interstate river 
valleys and prevention of floods and soil erosion. 


6. A coordinated program for New England airways. 


7. A study of New England land use and the adop- 
tion of definite land policies. 


8. An effort to assemble adequate data on conditions 
of New England industry, commerce and transportation 
and through study of these data to point the way toward 
the sound and progressive development of manufacturing 
and distribution. 














SERVICE 


On account of space limitations, the material and 
used equipment items offered for sale by Association 
members have not been classified by sizes or usage 
best adapted. Full information will be given on re- 
ceipt of inquiry. Listing service free to member 
concerns. All items offered subject to prior sale. 


@ @ Materials for Sale 


COLD rolled steel in coils and in squares, condulets and fittings, rem- 
nants of covering materials—velours, velvets, mohair, tapestries, den- 
ims, chintzes, and cretonnes, semi-finished and castellated U. S. S. nuts, 
pulleys, flat and crown face-steel and cast-iron; new shaft hangers, 
brass wire, brass rods, aluminum tubing, cold drawn steel—mostly 
hex; miscellaneous lot of material used in the manufacture of molded 
rubber parts and flooring, knife switches—new and many sizes; car- 
load C. I. drop bases; lead pipe, lead sheet, acid proof pipe fittings, 124 
bars screw stock varying thicknesses and lengths, white absorbent tis- 
sue process from cotton, rotary convertor, colors and dyes—large 
variety, lacquers—several hundred gallons in assorted colors; and soft 


anneal copper with high silver content in rolls. J. H. Williams’ wrenches 
in assorted sizes. 


@ @ Equipment for Sale 
ACCUMULATORS, annunciators, baskets, beaders, beamers, bearings, 


belt stretchers, blowers, boilers, braiders, bronze runners, cans, cards, 
woolen; car loaders, chain, chairs, chamfer, clocks, time recorders; 
clock systems, colors and dyes, compressors, condulets, convertors, con- 
veyors, cookers, cooking utensils, doublers, draftsman’s table, drop 
hammers, drops, board; drums, drying racks, dyes, engines, evaporators, 
extractors or percolators, fans, filtering carbon, folders, forming rolls, 
frames, furnaces, gears, generators, grinders, grindstones, grinding 
wheels, guiders, headers, lamp shades, lathes, lifters, looms, De Laski 
circular; machines, automatic; machines, calculating; machines, com- 
pressing; machines, dieing; machines, drilling; machines, filing; ma- 
chines, filling; machines, folding; machines, knitting; machines, mer- 
cerizing; machines, milling; machines, pipe-cutting and threading; ma- 
chines, pleating down; machines, riveting; machines, screw; machines, 
threading; machines, tongue and groove; machines, washing; mercerizer 
equipment; millers, mixers, mills, mills rubber; mixing rolls, motors, 
oil circuits; oven drawers, paints and lacquers; panels, planers, plung- 
ers, pointers, presses, profilers, pulley drives, pumps, reamers, receivers, 
rheostats, safe cabinets, saws, scales, screens, seamers, shapers, shears, 
spindles, spinning mules, steam tables, steam warmers, stitcher, 192 
monitor corner box switches, tables, tanks, toilet equipment, trucks, 
ash can; tube closers; wire, wire screw and yarders. 


@ @ For Sale or Rent 


FOR SALE. One 3% Bliss toggle press in good condition. Address 
S. E. 76. 


FOR SALE. 1 Bigelow H. R. T. boiler. 53 B. H. P. Will pass inspec- 
tion. With fittings. Address S. E. 79. 


FOR SALE—Free Cutting Bessemer Screw Stock of various sizes rang- 
ing from 7/16” to 5” in Rounds; 14%” to 1%” in Squares; and 
7%” to 2” in Hexagons. Also Cold Rolled Steel 4%” x 4%” to 34%4” x 
1". Address S. E. 80. 


FOR SALE. One No. 94 Monarch Oil Burning Furnace, 2,000 Ibs. 
capacity, complete with all accessories including electrical equipment. 
Address S. E. 90. 


FOR SALE. Buffing and polishing sand for sale. Willing to give sample 
if interested. Address: Rita Harrington, 1273 Main Street, Hartford, 
Connecticut. 


@@ Wanted to Buy 


WANTED, USED—1 Portable Recording Wattmeter, 3 Phase, 3 Wire, 
60 Cycles, 230 and 575 Volts. 5 Amperes, Synchronous Motor Drive 
(1” per hour and 1” per minute suggested); 2 Current Transformers 
for above, 20-25-40-50-800-1,000 Ampere Rating; 1 600-KVA, 440 
Volt, 3 Phase, 600 RPM Alternating Current Generator, with Exciter; 
Exciter preferably directly connected to Generator. Generator must 
have amortisseur windings. Address S. E. 87. 
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SECTION 


NEW PRODUCTS WANTED. A well equipped established Connecti- 
cut manufacturer wants to acquire additional lines of metal products 
or tools having a normal manufacturing season during the summer 
and early Fall months. Would prefer an established line that can be 


distributed through the hardware trade. Address your offerings to 
S288. 


FOR SALE. Bliss Gang Press in good condition. 100” between up- 
rights. Equipped with punches and dies. Can be seen in operation. For 
sale very reasonable. Waterbury Mattress Company, Benedict and West 
Clay Streets, Waterbury, Connecticut. 


@ @ Employment 


‘ 
SALES AND MANUFACTURING EXECUTIVE. Man who has had 
25 years of experience with a large and important hardware and metal 
stamping concern in Connecticut desires a new connection either in 
the hardware or metal stamping field. His experience has covered all 
phases of manufacture, but in recent years he has been in complete 
charge of sales, being also assistant secretary and treasurer of the com- 
pany. He would welcome an opportunity of interviewing officials of 
a Connecticut concern in this field who are considering the placement 
of either a manufacturing or sales executive. To such an interview will 


be brought a record of his past accompljshments. For interview address 
P. W. 306. 


CHEMICAL ENGINEER. Graduate of Rensselaer Polytechnic Insti- 
tute in 1932. Eight months’ experience in construction and purchas- 
ing departments of the Carbicle and Carbon Chemicals Corporation at 
Whitney, Indiana. At present employed as a factory hand in Con- 
necticut plant. Age 27. Would like position in chemical, purchasing 
or other technical departments of industrial organization. Hartford 
or vicinity preferred. Address P. W. 307. 


WASHINGTON REPRESENTATIVE. Man in prime of life who 
has had broad experience in government contract work, desires posi- 
tion with Connecticut or New England manufacturer as Washington 
representative. Will consider accounting or office position in which he 
is also experienced. Salary requirements reasonable. Address P. W. 309. 


MANAGER OR SALES MANAGER. Man who has had broad expe- 
rience as factory superintendent, assistant to vice president of large 
corporation, branch manager and president of two other companies, 
desires executive position with a Connecticut or New England organi- 
zation. Recently closed out the company which he headed for several 
years but desires to remain in Connecticut. Interview arranged by 
writing P. W. 310. 


COLLEGE GRADUATE. Young man graduated from Franklin and 
Marshall College in 1934 majoring in accounting desires a position 
with manufacturer where there is a reasonable opportunity for advance- 
ment in regular employment. Has had experience in general office 
work, personal contact work, sales experience, and Government statis- 
tical gathering and tabulating. Good references from past employers. 
Address P. W. 311. 


ACCOUNTANT AND PURCHASING AGENT. Man who has had 
broad experience in accounting field, ten years as traveling auditor of 
large insurance company and two years as comptroller and purchasing 
agent of a public institution as well as several years’ preliminary 
bookkeeping training, desires position in any accounting capacity, pref- 
erably with a manufacturing or commercial concern in Connecticut. 
References are excellent and should be investigated by anyone desiring 


a steady, competent man in any of the fields mentioned. Address 
P: W,. 32. 


STATISTICIAN, COST AND PAYROLL CLERK. Man with over 
20 years’ experience in insurance statistical work, payroll, cost and 
production control work, as well as several years’ experience in sales 
work, desires steady position at nominal salary. He is a family man 
both capable and dependable. Address P. W. 313. 








































































At right—“Excelsior” Plant, 
manufacturing latch knitting 
machine, sewing machine and 
shoe machine needles. 


At left—“Standard” Plant, 
manufacturing ball bearings, 
spring beard needles and pro- 
ducts for bicycle and automo- 
bile trades. 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY, torrincton, conn. 


SAVED $3,813.23 w sunce vers 


IN THEIR WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION INSURANCE THROUGH AMERICAN MUTUAL 


That The Torrington Company has saved an aver- 
age of more than $1200 annually in the last three 
years through dividends returned against initial pre- 
miums on their workmen’s compensation insurance, 
indicates the low net cost of liability insurance Amer- 
ican Mutual policyholders have enjoyed for many 
years. 


As a matter of fact, American Mutual has saved 
and returned to its policyholders 20% or more of 
their premiums ever since its organization in 1887. 


“How have such substantial savings been possible 
when all companies charge about the same rates?” 
you ask. Unlike a “stock” company, the American 
Mutual shares its profits or savings with its policy- 
holders. And being a conservative company, with a 


truly economical management, extra-careful in the 
selection of risks, and dealing directly with its 
assured—the savings of the past are quite under- 
standable. “Our savings are your profits.” 


But the American Mutual does even more in behalf 
of its policyholders. A HIGHLY EFFICIENT 
SAFETY ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT IS CONSTANTLY 
HELPING THEM TO ELIMINATE ACCIDENT CAUSES AND 
THUS AIDING IN REDUCING INSURANCE AND PRODUC- 
tion costs. And fifty-three well-equipped offices, sup- 
ported by competent medical advisers and claim man- 
agers, are always within easy reach. Claims are ad- 
justed with promptness and fairness. 


Ask the nearest office how American Mutual can 
serve you to advantage. No obligation. 


AMERICAN MUTUAL 


LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY 


Workmen’s Compensation, Automobile and all other forms of Liability Insurance 


Assets: $19,398,816.08 


Liabilities: $15,534,741.28 


Surplus to Policyholders: $3,864,074.80 
BOSTON, MASS., Executive Offices: 142 Berkeley Street 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN., Newfield Building 


HARTFORD, CONN., 12 Haynes Street 





Dollar Steamship Lines 
Inc., Ltd. ergy 


Express—Freight 
Refrigerator-Passenger 
U. S. Mail Services 





Printers and Bookbinders 


Fast INTERCOASTAL SERVICE the StONE BOOK 
WEST BOUND—From New York every Thursday; 
from Boston every other Sunday. 


EAST BOUND—From San Francisco every other 
Thursday; from Los Angeles every other Saturday. 


Far East SERVICE SPEED— 


TO HAWAII, JAPAN, CHINA AND PHILIPPINES 


—every Thursday from New York—every other If you have printing which must 
Sunday from Boston. 


HOMEWARD —Fortnightly via California and 
Panama via Straits Settlements, Colombo and Suez. 


MEDITERRANEAN SERVICE well printed, let us help you. 


Fortnightly from Alexandria, Naples, Genoa and Mar- 
seilles to New York and Boston. 





be turned out in a hurry, and be 


For schedules, rates and other particulars address 


Dollar Steamship Lines Inc., Ltd. The Case, Lockwood & Brainard Co. 
A ailiee 177 State St 85 Trumbull Street Hartford, Conn. 
Digby 3260. Hubbard 0221 
NEW YORK BOSTON 
AMERICAN-HAWAIIAN'S 


fleet of twenty-three fast freighters, 

with two sailings weekly between 

Atlantic and Pacific Coast ports, 

affords the greatest frequency in 
| he tetesconstel service. 


CAREFUL HANDLING 
ON-TIME ARRIVALS 
REGULAR SAILINGS 
PING ART ECONOMY 


2.9 .e eke 





AMERICAN-HAWAIIAN 
STEAMSHIP COMPANY 


Superior Coast-to-Coast Service 





Tue Case, Lockwoon & Bratnarp Co. 
HARTFORD [1935] CONNECTICUT 








